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BOTH THE QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF DESEGREGATION IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH IS IMPROVING, ALTHOUGH THE EXTENT OF 
IMPROVEMENT VARIES ACCORDING TO REGION. AT PRESENT, ABOUT 72 
PERCENT OP WHITE PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN THE SOUTH HAVE BEEN 
DESEGREGATED AND ARC NOW ATTENDED BY A TOTAL OF 10, ODD NEGRO 
STUDENTS. FEWER CHURCH AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS HAVE BEEN 
DESEGREGATED. THE TOTAL ENROLLMENT RATE IN INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS 
VARIES, WITH UP TO 400 NEGROES ATTENDING CERTAIN BORDER STATE 
PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES AND AS FEW AS FIVE NEGRO STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN SOME DEEP SOUTH "WHITE* SCHOOLS. DISCRIMINATION, 
HOWEVER, IS NOT CONSIDERED THE MAJOR CAUSE OF LOW NEGRO 
ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS. NEGRO STUDENTS 
ARE RELUCTANT TO ENROLL BECAUSE THEY FEEL UNPREPARED FOR THE 
ACADEMIC COMPETITION AND INTERRACIAL INTERACTION. HOWEVER 
THOSE WHO HAVE INTEGRATED GENERALLY TEND TO PARTICIPATE 
FREELY IN SCHOOL OFFERINGS AND HAVE EQUAL ACCESS TO CLASSROOM 
FACILITIES. THE DESEGREGATION OF A WHITE INSTITUTION TENDS TO 
AID DESEGREGATION IN THE COMMUNITY. ATTENTION SHOULD BE PAID 
TO THE PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL INEQUALITY AMONG STUDENTS AND THE 
INTEGRATION OF FACULTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF, AND TO 
IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF EDUCATION IN NEGRO COLLEGES. THIS 
ARTICLE IS PUBLISHED IN "HIGHER EDUCATION," VOLUME 2C, NUMBER 
9, JUNE 1964. (LB) 
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I N THE SOUTH highereducation, like public school 
education, developed along racially segregated 
lines. Segregation not only was sanctioned by social 
custom, but after the close of the Reconstruction pe- 
riod was made compulsory by law in the 17 Southern 
and Border States and in the District of Columbia. 
In this region there eventually sprang up about 600 
white and about 100 Negro institutions of higher 
education. The story of the transition from com- 
plete segregation to a high degree of desegregation 
in these institutions is a dramatic example of peace- 
ful and rapid change in the structure of race relations. 

The story begins in 1935, when a Negro student 
obtained a State court order for his admission to the 
University of Maryland Law School on the principle 
that the failure of the State to provide the same 
training for Negro students that it provided for 
white students deprived him of “equal protection 
.of the laws.” In 1938 the case of Lloyd Gaines 
against the'University of Missouri led to a Supreme 
Court decision based on this same principle. After 
- World War II this legal advantage was pursued by 
Negro plaintiffs. It was relatively easy to prove in 
court that certain professional and graduate courses 
which were offered to white students were either not 
offered or were grossly inferior in the Negro in- 
stitutions. Thus in 19f8 there began a series of 
Supreme Court decisions which opened one Southern 
and Border State-supported institution after another 
to Negroes; prior to 1948 only the University of 
Maryland, West Virginia University, and three or 
four church-supported white institutions had ad- 
mitted Negroes. Between 1948 and the momentous 
Supreme Court decision of 1954 in the school seg- 
regation cases, the number had grown to about 25 
public institutions and. a like number of church and 
private institutions. The 1954 decision quickened'. 
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the pace of desegregation and extended its applica- 
bility to the undergraduate level. Today some uni- 
versity and college desegregation has occurred in 
every Southern State. The major dimensions of 
this great social change will be sketched briefly. 

The Extent of Desegresation 

Deiegrggaud white institutions . — ^The simplest 

measure of desegregation is the proportion of all 
white institu'i.ions which have opened their doors 
to Negroes. Table 1, which summarizes the present 
situation, shows that 72 percent of the white pub- ^ 
lie institutions have been desegregated and that 
fewer of the church and private institutions, acting ^ 
completely voluntarily, have been desegregated. 

Table — Desegregated white institutions in the South, 

• ' by type oF control, 1964 



Control 


Tstal 


Desegi 

Number 


ogated 

Percent 


Public - 


251 


182 


72 


Church 


235 


120 


51 


Private 


114 


48 


42 


Total 


600 


350 


58 



Since the South is not one solid region and since 
the pace of desegregation is to some extent a matter 
of geography, it is useful to break the South into 
the following subregions, ranging across the map 
from east to west: Border States: Delaware, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Oklahoma; Middle States: Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Texas; and Deep 
South: South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana. In table 2, which relates 
only to the publicly supported institutions, the 







Table J.-D«egregat«d while peblic insHlulions in 
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Total 
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Percent 




78 


78 


100 


jiorocr otaic*--*- 


96 


76 


79 




77 


28 


36 


Total — — 


251 


182 


72 











geography of desegregation stands out dearly. 1 he 
Border region accepted the idea of integration read- 
ily, the Middle region has been slower, and the Deep 
South has resisted vigorously until quite recently. 

The time factor is also inter esting, and this is 
indicated in table 3, where the progress of the three 
subregions toward desegregation is shown for 1954:, 
1961, and 1964. The Border States ra^er quickly 
reached complete desegregation, the Middle States 
are slower but are rapidly catching up, while the 
Deep South, in spite of doubling its percentage 
desegregated in the last 3 years, still has nearly 
two-thirds of the way to go. However, the trend 
is clear, and one may confidently predict t.iat in 
the not too distant future no public colleges and 
universities in the South will be holding on to 
segregation. And it is worth remembering tnat the 
only serious incidents of disorder or violence in the 
desegregation of 350 southern colleges and univer- 
sities are those which occurred at the University of 
Alabama and the University of Mississippi. 

Desegregation in reverse.— Yox many years about 

Table 3.— Cumulative percentage of total white 
public institutions desegregated, by subregions, 
1954,1961, and 1964 
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half of the church and private Negro instituuons 
have quietly accepted an occasional white student, 
but the tax-supported colleges have had to wait for 
the green light from State governments.^ At prerent 
the percentages of Negro public institutions desegre- 
gated arc as follows: Border States, 100 percent, 
Middle States, 78 percent, Deep South, 11 percent, 
and Total South, 46 percent. Thus the Border and 
Middle States have the same pattern as they have 
for the white public institutions, but on a statistical 
basis the Deep South Negro colleges appear to be 
even more conservative than the Deep South white 

institutions. , , . j * 

While there is no great rash of white students 

■ to enroll in the average Negro college, there are 
some instances in which a combination of factors 
has brought about striking changes. For example, 
more than 100 white students are enrolled at Ken- 
tucky State College and more than 5(W in Lincoln 
University of Missouri, and West Virginia Stare 
College now actually has a white majority-!, 100 
white to 900 Negro students. It seems likely that 
before many years have passed the label white or 
“Negro” on an institution will have lost most of 

its meaning. ... TTn. * 

Negro enrollment in *'tvhit^* tnsMuUons.—miat 

is the size of desegregation as measured by the 
number ©f Negroes now enrolled in formerly white 
institutions? It is becoming increasingly difficult 
to answer that question because administrators 
are reluctant to maintain any figures by race. 
However, on the basis of certain official figures and 
some good estimates, the situation can be summar- 
ized fairly accurately. Negro enrollment ranges 
from fewer than 5 students in some of the recently - 
integrated universities, such as Alabama, Florida, 
and South Carolina, to more than 400 in some of 
the Border State universities. A few fibres may 
be cited by way. of illustration: University of 
kansas,20; Louisiana State University, 60; University 
of North Carolina, 60; University of Kentucky, 125 ; 
University of Oklahoma, 225; University of Mis- 
souri, 300; University of Maryland, 450. 

The number of Negroes now attending white 
public institutions is about 10,000. If the esti- 
mated number attending church and private insti- 
tutions (from 4,000 to 5,000) is added, the total is 
roughly 15,000. If the Negro students attending 
Negro institutions which enroll white students are 
included, then the grand total of Negroes now 




